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etc., and then afterward takes up in some detail the methods and instru- 
ments of government. 

In considering the Legislature, the Executive Department, the Judici- 
ary, the relations of one of these to the other, political parties, etc., the 
author does not describe, as has been before intimated, the real form 
of organization of these departments in any one specific state, but he 
rather considers the form that is most desirable in the most civilized 
states of the present. Incidentally, of course, many items of information 
with reference to the different governments are given. 

It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of the general temper 
of the author. One rarely finds a book on political questions that 
shows the same sanity of judgment as does this, or one whose author, 
following the deductive method, keeps so prominently in mind the limi- 
tations that must be placed upon the application of his conclusions. 
One might wish often, in reading the book, that more had been given 
with reference to political forms and methods and ideas in different 
states, but the limits of the book would not permit more ; and, taking 
the book for what it pretands to be, I do not know where to get one 
that it will pay students of politics or practical politicians better to read. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

Elements of Psychology. By Noah K. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia. Boston, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1892. — pp xiii, 346. 

The remarkable growth of interest in the study of Psychology in 
America within the last five years is, perhaps, not less shown in the 
establishment of psychological laboratories in most of the larger uni- 
versities than in the multiplication of text-books. Within the short six 
months of the life of the Philosophical Review, the manuals of Baldwin 
and James have called for recognition, and the ink is hardly dry on 
the last-named work before Professor Davis's Elements of Psychology 
appears in the field. But if Professor Davis's Elements is in part a 
result of the awakening interest in the study of psychology, there is 
little evidence that those especial tendencies of the "Zeitgeist," which 
have led to the establishment of the laboratories, have had a strongly 
formative influence in the writing of the book, unless perhaps in a 
reactionary way. If it cannot be said that the work is as it would have 
been had no advance in psychological investigation been made during 
the last fifteen years, it must be said that neither by references to litera- 
ture nor by summaries of results is there any indication of the existence 
of most of the later experimental researches. 
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To "physiological psychology," the author devotes twelve pages of 
his introduction, at the end of which he quotes approvingly Ladd's 
dictum in regard to the final validity of the introspective method, and 
closes with saying, " Let us then pass on to the study of the pure psy- 
chology, . . . fully persuaded . . . that it can never be superseded so 
long as there are subjective facts to be investigated, so long as con- 
sciousness is the ultimate ground of all science." 

It is, in many respects, unfortunate that the name " objective method " 
should have attached itself to experimental psychology, and that it should 
have thus been set over against " introspection," regarded as the " sub- 
jective method." For, indeed, experiment simply gives an enormous 
increase of reach and accuracy to introspection, making it, what unas- 
sisted it rarely is, trustworthy. The real contrast in method is between 
subjective psychology, on one hand, whether carried on with or without 
instrumental aid, and objective psychology, on the other hand, em- 
bracing child, animal, and folk psychology. " I assert," says Wundt 
[Phil. Stud., IV, 307], "that the application of the experimental method 
not only makes possible a relatively exact self-observation, but that it is 
the very best kind of exercise — and a kind which can be replaced by 
no other — for sharpening the attention in observing the objects of inner 
experience." And again [ibid. 307], "Experiment not only requires 
of us self-observation, but it is in truth the only way that is fitted for 
making self-observation exact, because it permits us to repeat at will 
not merely the more or less changed memory pictures of psychological 
processes, but the very processes themselves." 

In devoting but a small space — nine pages — to the Nervous Organ- 
ism, and in referring students for a more extended knowledge of the 
subject to text-books on physiology, the author sets an example which 
may be profitably followed by future writers of text-books on psychology. 
The time has come, or is fast coming, when a text-book of psychology 
will devote itself wholly to psychological problems, and will not be 
loaded down with elementary physics and nerve-physiology. But a 
glance at the table of contents of the book before us does not seem to 
indicate that it is for the sake of limiting himself to purely psychological 
questions that Professor Davis has so little to say about nerves, and 
ether-waves, and sound-waves. The comparatively long chapters on 
" Pure Intuition," " Origin of Pure Truth," " Mind and Matter," are, as 
the titles indicate, epistemological and metaphysical, and the right which 
the author reserves (p. 49) to " freely transgress the limits of empirical 
psychology and touch upon metaphysical inquiries " is freely exercised 
throughout the book. The chapter on " Thought " is for the most part 
logical in its treatment, as indeed the standpoint throughout is logical 
rather than psychological. 
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It seems in many respects a pity that the author should have given 
to the work the name " Psychology " rather than " Introduction to Phil- 
osophy " ; whether one agree or disagree with the conclusions reached 
by experimental psychology, such is the richness and authoritative 
character of the evidence it presents, that no text-book in psychology can 
be regarded as wholly fulfilling its function which does not give a crit- 
ical estimate of the bearing of this evidence on the past laws affected by 
it. The present writer has no desire to exalt psychology at the expense 
of metaphysics and epistemology ; on the contrary, he considers that 
in separating themselves from psychol&gy these sciences gain not less 
in value and definition than psychology ; but he cannot concede that 
the discussion of epistemological and metaphysical questions belongs 
properly to a treatise on psychology. 

While, therefore, it cannot be said that the contents of Professor 
Davis's work wholly warrant the name " Psychology," its scope is such 
as to include much the same ground as that covered by a German 
Einkitung in die Philosophie. And for the purpose of acquainting the 
student with the more important problems of psychology, and with 
the general philosophical questions underlying them, the work may be 
recommended. 

Frank Angell. 

Rudimentary Psychology for Schools and Colleges. By G. M. 
Steele, LL.D., Principal of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 
Boston and New York, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. — pp. xxiii, 264. 

In the preface to this book the author says : " It is what its title 
designates it, a Rudimentary Psychology. There is very little effort at 
original discussion or speculation." The facts of psychology presented 
are the main ones — according to the " consensus of the latest and best 
authorities." Those latest and best authorities run from Reid and 
Stewart to McCosh via Hopkins, and the straight Scottish character of 
the route is unbroken by a reference to German psychology. As " the 
work is intended for a one- term study " only, its influence either for 
good or bad will be limited, except that it renders possible another of 
those superficial courses which are the bane of higher and lower educa- 
tion alike in America. It is a cause for thankfulness, that with the 
excellent text-books of James, Murray, and Hoffding at hand, the 
raison d'etre of mere compilations has passed away. 

Frank Angell. 



